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United States had remained under the British flag, Australia would ever have 
become a British colony. There is a limit to every political system and every 
empire, and, with the whole of North America east of the Mississippi for her 
own, it is not likely that England would have taken in hand the exploiting of a 
new continent. At any rate, it is significant that, within four years of the date 
of the treaty which recognized the independence of the United States, the first 
English colonists were sent to Australia. 

The present broad-based Imperial system of Great Britain was for two reasons 
the direct outcome of that war. While the United States were still colonial pos- 
sessions of Great Britain, they overshadowed all others; and, had they remained 
British possessions, their preponderance would in all probability have steadily 
increased. It is quite possible that the centre of the Empire might have shifted 
to the other side of the Atlantic; it is almost certain that the colonial expansion 
of Great Britain would have been mainly confined to North America. Nothing 
has been more marked and nothing sounder in our recent colonial history than 
the comparative uniformity of development in the British Empire. In those 
parts of the world which have been settled and not merely conquered by 
Europeans, and which are still British possessions, in British North America, 
Australasia, and South Africa, there has been on the whole parity of progress. 
No one of the three groups of colonies has in wealth and population wholly out- 
distanced the others. This fact has unquestionably made for strength and per- 
manence in the British Empire, and it is equally beyond question that the 
spread of colonization within the Empire would have been wanting, had Great 
Britain retained her old North American colonies. Unequalled in history was 
the loss of such colonies, and yet by that loss, it may fairly be said, Great 
Britain has achieved a more stable and a more world-wide colonial dominion. 

The book shows the same painstaking study and attention to details 
as the Historical Geography of the British Empire and the others written 
or edited by the author. It is an important addition to the works on 
the general history of the British Colonies in America as well as to those 

on the history of Canada. 

Alpheus Henry Snow. 



British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765. By George Louis Beer. New York : 
The Macmillan Company. 1907. pp. vii, 316. 

As the title shows, this book is concerned with the relations between 
Great Britain and the American Colonies from 1754 to 1765. The 
author presents a valuable mass of facts, drawn from his personal investi- 
gation of foreign archives, concerning both the war-relations of Great 
Britain and the American Colonies with France during this period, 
under the heads of imperial defence and requisitions for this purpose, 
and the peace-relations between the two countries, under the heads of 
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regulation of trade, local administration, taxation for these purposes, 
and treatment of the native tribes. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the ideas of the Americans from 1754 
to 1765 are interpreted by the author too narrowly from the contempo- 
rary facts and documents, as if that period had no connection with the 
period before and after it ; so that he mistakes in many ways the motives 
of the Americans and does them injustice. It is only by viewing the 
history of the American Colonies from 1606 to 1783 as a whole that a 
correct idea of their political conceptions can be gained and the motives 
of their political actions understood. Though the American Colonies 
from 1754 to 1765 were, as the author shows, in one sense a collection 
of heterogeneous units, each acting for itself, there existed, even at that 
time, as later events proved, a homogeneity and unity among them which 
they themselves did not fully realize. There was during that period a 
common belief in the existence of a fundamental compact between Great 
Britain and the Colonies, implied in fact and acquiesced in by both 
parties, according to the terms of which Great Britain was obliged to 
provide, at its own expense, for the protection of the colonies and they 
in return were obliged to permit Great Britain to regulate their foreign 
trade (including the trade with Great Britain), and the intercolonial 
trade, to the extent necessary for the general welfare. As a part of this 
fundamental compact, they recognized the right of Great Britain to 
participate in their local administration to the extent necessary to make 
its protection and its regulation of trade effective. Every omission on 
the part of Great Britain to protect them at its own expense, they held 
to be a justification to them in ignoring the British regulations concern- 
ing their trade. 

As early as 1700 it was recognized by the best informed men on both 
sides of the water that the only way to make this fundamental compact 
effective was to form a federation of the Colonies with a general legis- 
lature elected by them and under an executive appointed by the British 
Crown. It seems now clear that when the final judgment on the Ameri- 
can Bevolution is passed, it will be concluded that the original mistake 
of Great Britain was in not taking up the Albany Plan of Union of 1754 
and pushing it to immediate completion. After the failure of the Plan 
of Union, the American Colonies kept on their guard more carefully 
than ever before, lest they might do anything which might be construed 
by Great Britain as an acquiescence by them in its claim to reject this 
fundamental compact and to exercise absolute legislative power over 
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them. The maintenance of the fundamental compact became the basis 
of the policy of each of the Colonies, and in spite of their being kept 
disunited by Great Britain, their common interest in maintaining the 
fundamental compact resulted in the formation of a steadily strengthen- 
ing bond of union between them. 

Looking at the history of British colonial policy from 1754 to 1765 
from this wider standpoint, the history of that period is the history of 
an epoch during which Great Britain, under the necessity, as it believed, 
of economic pressure, made a serious attempt to abolish the fundamental 
compact so as to consolidate the military and financial resources of the 
Empire under the management of the British Crown and Parliament, 
and when the American Colonies began seriously to place themselves on 
their guard lest they might, by their acquiescence in the British measures 
adopted, give ground for a claim that they had acquiesced in such aboli- 
tion of the fundamental compact and in the centralization of power con- 
templated by Great Britain. From this viewpoint, it is necessary to 
dissent from many of the author's conclusions. Thus he says (p. 71) : 

The experiences of the [French] War served but to re-enforce the conclusion 
reached by many in 1755, that the defense of the colonies in time of peace could 
not with safety be left to them because of their lack of union, and also that 
they could not be relied upon as a whole to provide voluntarily for their due 
proportion of the necessary military establishment. 

It would probably be much nearer the truth to say that the Colonies 
were unwilling to provide for the common defence at their own expense, 
since this was contrary to the terms of the fundamental compact; Great 
Britain alone being responsible for the defence of the Empire in con- 
sideration of its having the monopoly of the trade of the Empire. 

The author makes out a clear case of the Americans ignoring the 
British regulations of American trade ; but the question which it appears 
he does not sufficiently consider is, whether, considering the attitude of 
Great Britain in questioning or denying its obligation to pay for the 
imperial defence, the Americans were justified in ignoring the regula- 
tions of trade. 

The author apparently does not perceive that in the Revolution the 
American Colonies deserted the " mercantile system " and threw aside 
with it this old idea of the "fundamental compact," and every other 
technicality and fiction; and, meeting the British claim of legally-un- 
limited power with an unqualified denial, fought the war on the single 
proposition that the conception of legally-unlimited power ought to be 
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banished from the civilized mind as rationally unthinkable. He says 
(p. 309) : 

The policy of Grenville led directly to a searching inquiry into the nature 
of the imperial constitution. Colonial opinion was at the outset not clearly 
denned. It was, however, patent that parliamentary supremacy could be used 
as a powerful check on the tendency toward independence that had already, to 
a marked degree, manifested itself. This tendency is plainly visible in the facts 
of colonial history. But the colonists were, to a great extent, unconscious 
thereof, and, as a rule, asserted their loyalty to the mother country. Such 
assertions are, however, no proof of the existence of this sentiment. As in many 
other historical movements, the real motive was obscured because its revolu- 
tionary character would have injured the cause. • * » Their allegiance was 
purely utilitarian, and its fundamental basis had disappeared with the conquest 
of Canada. * * * It was this unconscious desire for complete self-government 
which could be realized only by political independence, that explains the intensity 
of the opposition aroused by Grenville's policy. As Osgood has said: "In this 
last idea, that of national independence, lies the secret spring of the revolt." 

From this view of the causes of the American Revolution, it is neces- 
sary, in the opinion of the reviewer, emphatically to dissent. The 
reasons for this dissent are given in the preceding review of Sir Charles 
Lucas's History of Canada, 1763 to 1812. 

Alpheus Henky Snow. 



Vers La Paix Etudes sur I'Stablissetnent de la Paix Generate et sur 
V Organisation de VOrdre International. By Alberto Torres. Rio de 
Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional. 1909. pp. viii, 115. 

These studies, which form a volume of some one hundred and fifteen 
pages, are dedicated by the author to his wife and children. 

Three pages are devoted to a justification and ninety pages to a projet 
for a conference for the establishment of a general peace and the ogani- 
zation of international order. 

Twelve pages to the justification of and two to the projet for the 
organization of an international court of justice. 

The arguments in the first justification are the usual enes against 
the waste and horrors of war expressed with epigrammatical effect in a 
language which lends itself easily to such composition. 

Mr. Torres strongly advocates the necessity for adjusting the economic 
and social problems as a preliminary to international peace. He urges 
that the problem of pacification has arrived at the state of a practical 
problem and by the progress of civilization, and the development of re- 



